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Happy to deceive the time, 
Not waste it. Cowfier. 
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CLERMONT HERBERT; 
OR, PRESENTIMENT. 


Continued. 








Clermont wandered over the wood; but nota vestige of 
Eloiza, or any other visitor, was to be seen. The moss was 
grown into the run of water, and the banks@®f the little 
reservoir he had made, were broken down ; the board he 
had placed for them to sit on lay at a distance trom where 
he had placed it, and seemed as if st had been there for a 
considerable time; the place was dear to him; it recalled 
‘* hours of happiness that,” to use the words of Rousseau, 
‘‘wvere worth ages.”’ And are they forever fled, said he, 
and leaned against a tree: will the music of that soft voice 
never again delight my ear? Fool, fool that I was, I knew 
not how te appreciate the blessing I then enjoyed. Well, 
I will once more retrace every place we have visited to- 
_ gether, and give misery entire dominion over my heart.— 
if Kloise i is Jost to me, this world is a dark, intricate 
maze, whence death only can extricate me. She is_ not, 
and has not been here for some time. After near two 
jours speat in this, to him, heart-soothing plece, he return- 
ed home. ‘lemorrow, sighed he, I will pay a visit to the 
burial ground ; but it will only bring fresh disappamtment. 
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So! cried Eliza, thee has not given up thy bad habits yet, 
I see; why it is almost dinner time, and thee has not had thy 
breakfast. 1 shall have the better appetite for my dinner, 
Eliza, replied he. How is Mr. Pemberton? Just as thee 
left him; but I think thee is not a very kind brother to 
leave thine, as thee did, alone so long. I wonder what in- 
ducement thee could have to go out so early and stay so 
long. Clermont blushed. Pray, are the swallows nests 
in the same place they were five years ago? He smiled, 
and replied, exactly, nor do I perceive that they have 
made any improvement in their method of building, since 
I last visited them. Bvt they must have increased in num- 
ber, said she, for it took thee so long to-count them.— 
He laughed. You are too much for me Eliza; I am not 
in spirits to trifle with you now. He sighed deeply, and 
walked up to Mr. Pemberton’s room, whom he found in 
acalm repose. Well, William, said Clermont, how do 
you like your residence? Oh, replied Wilham, it is home, 
and that sweet little presiding deity of the breakfast table, 
has made me feel the power of her charms. I wish you 
may be properly sensible of her virtues, said Clermont. 
She is all excellence, and though she has no fortune, she 
is herself a eS which I wish you may be worthy of 
possessing;“then will one of us be supremely blest. Wil- 
liam sighed: I must now pursue fortune, and should she 
deign to smile, it will give me courage, and make me 
hope that at a future period Eliza will prove propitious. 
Mr. Pemberton lingered for near two months, during 
which time Clermont was his constant attendant. Wil- 
liam gota shop. Isabella recommended him to her 


- friends; and ina short time he had work enough for 


three hands. The attractions of Eliza soon made an im- 
pression on his heart; ner did he, like Clermont, protract 
his happiness; he spoke, and was by her referred to her 
mother. Get Eliza’s consent, said the good old matron, 
and thee art sure of mine. A brother of Clermont Her- 
bert cannot make a request to me in vain. Well, then, 
thee must wait one year, said Eliza. A year, Eliza! an 
age, you might as well say. Why, thee “would not wish 
me to quit my mother while friend Pemberton is so bad ? 
Certainly not; nor do lever; my hope is that she will live 
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withus. Eliza’s heart beat free. Well then, William, 
Jet the good old man be at rest, and thee shall chaose the 
time; I wish not to trifle with either thy feclings or my 
own. William communicated his success to Clermont. 
Phebe was Eliza’s confident, and Johnson was delighted. 
We will have one Herbert among us, said he. About a 
week before Mr. Pemberton’s death, he sent for Mr. 
Meade, and put his will into his hands, saying, it contains 
every thing J desire, and I shall now go in peace. The 
only wish I had was to see Clermont ere I left the world. 
God has granted me that. I take the favor asa prelude to 
greater happiness hereafter. I now have only to await my 
call. O that it may be an early one, for | am impatient to 
join my bride. Methinks fifty years a tedious courtship. 
Mr. Meade shed tears. ‘They had been apprentices in one 
compting-house. But Pemberton’s seducing Joanna Allen 
had injured him with the community at large, and damp- 
ed his spirits so that he never wished to rise in the world ; 
and when her death was made known to him, he sunk into 
a profound melancholy, from which he only found relief by 
mitigating the afflictions of his fellow creatures. And they 
now recoil on my head tenfold, for can man be better uat- 
tended thanIam. At length his journey ended; and death 
transmitted his spirit to a better world. ‘Tl@ fatnily sor- 
rowed deeply for him; and the song of gladness was not 
heard in the house for many months. Clermont had now 
been six months in Philadelphia; every thing had served 
during that time to increase his depression, and he sank 
under it. I believe, William, said he one day, I will re- 
turn to England no more; my heart is dead in my bosom; 
why should I then by vain exertion, seem to be what Iam 
not, and torture my soul to madness? Here I can indulge 
my fanciful havits. There I must conform tothe duty of 
society. And when you and Eliza are married, I will 
become one of the family. What I have will descend to 
vour children, and my life cannot be long; the -various 
disappointments I have encountered, have, I feel, sensibly 
undermined my constitution. ButI wishtodie. Itis a 
memento of God’s mercy when he calls us from our la- 
bour early: 


** Those whom the godsi.-. ‘ic young.’’s---4delgithg, 
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I wish you would hasten your marriage. I think two 
months more sufficient to devote to the memory of cur 
frieud. 1 think two weeks too long, if I could help it, said 
Wiliam; but I fear offending Eliza’s delicacy by has- 
tening it. When I intimated ittoher, she said death had 
scarecly quitted us. A loud rap at the door put an end to 
further conversation, Letters! letters! cried Sophia, four 
or five from Mr. Clermont Herbert; three for William and 
Phebe; one for Eloiza; and one for my Ma’ too. Pay 
the man, Mr. Herbert. Away she ran, crying, here Eli- 
za. From England? said Eliza. hey are well, but 
much disappointed and mortified; desire us to hasten Cler- 
mont’s return and all will be right; they learnt by chance of 
his yoing. Judge he ishere. ‘Tis a droll business, said 
Mrs. Wilson. I think, Eliza, thee had as weil get mar- 
ried, then Re will go, I expect, for now he only drags or. a 
miserable existence. Eliza blushed and went to the par- 
lour window. William was reading his letters. She 
took her work. He sat lost in thought for some time, 
and advancing to Eliza, took her hand. My dear Miss 
Wilson, said he, pardon my abruptness; but time is pre- 
cious; my letters require Clermont’s immediate return to 
England. fe has long been engaged to a lady of family 
and fortune in the neighbourhood. She now desires his 
return; and if my father commands, he must obey; tho’ 
I fear he will not long survive a marriage in which his af- 
fections do not participate. Why then does he marry, 
said Eliza. I dont know, replied he; Clermont has been 
through life the sport of fate; his wishes thwarted and 
crossed by disappointment. Do not then, my beloved E- 
liza, cause himanother. He desires to see us united be- 
fore he leaves America. He will go im the first. vessel 
that sails for England. Let us therefore fix an early day 
for our nuptials; that one gleam of pleasure may illumine 
his dreary voyage. , lliza was silent, she blushed, trem- 
bled, put her needle in and out of the same place_ twenty 
times, and at last run it into her finger, The pain reliev- 
ed her confusion, William took first her work and then 
his handkerchief to stop the blood, which flowed plenti- 
fully; and at length he rang the bell violently. This bro’t 
Mrs. Wilson, Sophia, and both the black girls into the 
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parlour. Inthe midst of the confusion, in walked Phebe 
Johnson. What is the matter here, good folks? said she, 

looking at Mrs. Wilson. Indeed I dont know, replied 
the old lady; but from the manner the bell was rung, 
thought something terrible had happened. No, no, re- 
plied Eliza, I only ran the needle into my finger, and 
frightened William, who is no hero. No wonder, replied 
William, see what a quantity of blood ran from the wound. 

Why indeed, there is enough to alarm the fears of a lover, 
said "Phebe, laughing; I dare say it was your fault, Wil- 
liam. ‘They both blushed. And Eliza, taking Sophia’s 
hand, made her escape. Well now tell us, said Phebe, 
what you did to her, that caused this terrible accident.— 
Why, replied William, I was urging her to set an early 
day for our marriage. Clermont must return to England 
as early as possible; and I wish to call Eliza mine, ere his 
departure. Many are the blessings this kind brother has 
conferred on me; and from his hand I wish to receive her 
as mine for life. And from his hand you shall have her, 
said Phebe. Come, mother, wont you be.on our side.— 
Yes, said Mrs. Wilson, I wish the affair over. Then, 
said Phebe, let Sunday week be the wedding day. ‘The 
ceremony can be performed at my house, and they con- 
tinue there for some time. I wish, said Mrs. Wilson, 
some widow would take this house and continue keeping 
boarders. A smaller one would answer us better. I will 
mention it to Mrs. C. said Phebe, who was wishing the 
other day, that Mrs. Thompson would go into a more ac- 
tive way of life, as constant sitting was undermining her 
constitution. Her husband is not long dead, and I dare 
say it would suit her exactly. But we must first get Eli- 
za’s consent, said William; you are always premature, 

Phebe. O let me alone for that, cried she; though you 
deserve to wait six months for being so saucy. Cler- 
mont’s entrance put an end to the subject. Well, Phebe, 

said he, I must leave you once more. So William tells 
me, she replied, and we are endeavoring to have the wed- 
ding over before you sail. [ have been to the coffee-house, 
added he, and find there is a packet to sail in three weeks. 
Tomorrow I will engage my-passage; then my fate will 
be decided, said he, with a deep sigh. Mr, Meade tells 
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me he is not to open Mr. Pemberton’s will. till Efiza is 
marricd, and I am to be present; therefore she must not 
postpone Whlliam’s happiness any longer. I promise, 
said Phebe, that she agrees to ourengagement. She then 
left the room, but returned in an hour and told them that 
the following Sunday was fixed for the wedding day.— 
This intelligence was soon conveyed to their friends. 
The house was taken, which Mr. Fitzrandolph insisted 
on furnishing. Clermont made many objections. I have 
not many months now to live, said the old man; so dont 
cross me in any thing. The marriage of my dear Isabella 
delighted me. Maria’s union with Thompson was ano- 
ther source of pleasure, and now this third wedding going 
on, has so raised my spirits out of their usual course, 

that every thing must go as I please; besides Eliza ts the 
particular favorite of both Isabella and myscif—therefore, 
who shall interfere between us. Clermont was obliged to 
submit, and the old man had the supreme felicity of fur- 
nishing their house in the first style of elegance. Isabella 
chose the wedding dress, which was rich, simple and ele- 
gant; and never did a more beautifully blushing bride ap- 
proach the temple of Hymen. Sophia assisted as bride’s 
maid, Clermont. gave her away, and Mr. Fitzrandolph was 
groomsman, to the no small delight of the company, which 
consisted of a select party of their particular friends. The 
supper was simple but elegant, and the decorum of the 
evening was only exceeded by its cheerfulness. Mrs. Wil- 

son was happy; she had fulfilled the duty of a parent; both 
ler daughters were settled to the extent of her wishes, and 
she had only to pray to Heaven for its continuation, in 
which prayer all the company united. 

The Wednesday following was appointed for the open- 
ing of Mr. Pemberton’s will; when it was found there 
was forty thousand dollars which he had divided among 
his dear children, as he called them. To Clermont he 
left five thousand; to So; phia, Sarah and Eliza Wil- 
so), five each; to Johnson, fo r, andto Phebe, two; to Mrs. 
Wilsen and Eloiza Parkly, ’ pf Pause be six to Miss 
Parkly and four to Mrs. Wilson. The residue to be laid 
out in such sums and on such emergenciesas Mr. Meade 
and his executors, (at his death) should think proper, in 
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relieving cases of distress, particularly widows and sick 
strangers. ‘Till Miss Parkly’s return, the interest was to 
be remitted to her, but should she settle abroad she was 
to command the capital on her marriage. Who is this 
Miss Parkly? said Mr, Meade. nm orphan, sir, to whom 
he was much attached, replied Johnson. Where is she 
now? said Clermont. I dont know, was the reply—and 
no mere was said. William was nominated as guardian 
of the person of Sophia Pemberton, for on those terms 
only she was to command her fortune. He was to receive 
two hundred pounds for her board and.other accommeda- 
tions. Two hundred more were allowed her for clothes, 
and the other to be put out to interest. The primcipal was 
to descend to her and her children forever—or should she 
die unmarried, it was to be equaily divided between the 
other legatees. Thus were all parties enriched by the 
death of this good man—Things were easily arranged— 
Sophia was placed under the protection of Wilham Her- 
bert. Johnson, some thousand dollars richer than he ever 
hoped to be, and established in Clermont’s. pluce with an 
mcome of 1200 dollars per annum; Mrs. Thompson eés- 
tablished in a respectable boarding house, and Mrs. Wil- 
son happily settled with her youngest daughter. Thus 
deliyhtfully situated, we will leave them, and with Cler- 
mont, take leave of this happy western world, and as he 
did, embark for Liverpool, with a fair breeze. and spread- 
ing sails. But he did not respond to the voice of the cap- 
tain, while on watch he sung, 
“Loose every sail to the breeze.” 


For, alas, Clermont was not bound to his love—yet did 
his heart beat hght, and after he had cleared the capes, he 
imperceptibly became cheerful, and was at intervals hap- 
pier than he had been for some time past. 


THE FAIR AMERICAN IN ENGLAND. 


We left Eloiza emerging into folly and fashion, under 
the protection of Matilda, who was as new to the pursuits 
of the metropolis and watering places, as was our fair A- 
merican herself. Hitherto Matilda had been a recluse— 
She had but few relations, and among those there was not 
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a female to be their chaperon; but she had sense, talents, 
wit, beauty and wealth, to recommend her. ‘Their first 
visit was to Bath, where they happened to board in a 
house with an old lady and her daughter. A few days 
brought them acquainted, and as congenial minds easily 
assimilate, a few days made them almost inseparable.— 
Lady Seymour was the widow of a baronet of distinguish- 
ed character, and though his fortune was not large, he 
had contrived to leave his widow in easy but not affluent 
circumstances; these she had improved by living in re- 
tirement in the south of France, where the manners of her 
daughter Louisa had acquired that polish which ts so pe- 
culiar to that gay nation. She had been happy enough to 
glean their manners and virtues, free from their vices. — 
Louisa was as new to the fashionable world in £ngland, 
as themselves; therefore the trio, or the three graces, as 
they were called, had all the pleasures of novelty to antici- 
pate. The name of Belmont was well known to Lady 
Seymour—fame had circulated the fortune and virtues of 
Matilda, with all its exaggerations, nor had her faults gone 
untold. Lady Seymour therefore expected to see a per- 
fect Amazon. She was agreeably disappointed te discov- 
erin Matilda but a slight tincture of the masculine, so 
beautifully blended with the feminine manners, as to pre- 
sent only an elegant and dignified woman; while the gen- - 
tle timidity of Zloiza charmed her. The one appeared to 
represent the sun in its meridian splendor, and the other 
was blushing and beautiful as Aurora, when she unbars 
the portals of day. Lady Seymour and her daughter had 
no beau with them, and they therefore found the company 
of each other of mutual advantage. Matilda’s elegant car- 
riage, horses and set of servants, - gave them eclat, while 
the countenance and protection of Lady Seymour was her 
sanction, and Clayton their protector. Matilda now pro- 
posed their taking a large house, and making but one fam- 
ily. We can, said she, live with more ease, elegance, 
comfort and fashion, than if we were to board. ‘This La. 
Lady Sevmour agreed to. But mind, says Matilda, 
I am to be banker, and every thing must be in the first 
style. IT care not for the expense— I have wealth, and why 
should I not enjoy it? They thus commenced their career 
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of pleasure with every advantage that the. most sanguine 
expectations could desire... But in the midst of ,every en- 
jo: ment the world thinks desirable, did the heart of Eloi- 
za sigh for her dear solitude, and she felt in her bosom 
only a painful vacancy. Her admirers increased daily: she 
did not, like Matilda, take-the heart by surprise; on her 
first and second interview she was scarcely noticed— but 


men of sense soon found she possessed the attractions of 


the magnet, and every succeeding visit only made them 
anxious for another. The general inquiry was, who was 
she? The answer was, an American lady on a visit to Miss 
Belmont, who had emerged from solitude to shew her the 
pleasures and beauties-of England and do honor to her 
guest. Their house now became the resort of fashion, sci- 
ence, wit and beauty... Matilda forgot Belmont Park and 
its vicinity, while, amidst the gaiety of a ball room, she 
shone with dazzling splendor——but pleasure soon palied 
on her taste, and she was disgusted ere half the season was 
over. But we must stay it out, Eloiza, said she, Heigh 
ho! Matilda, sighed Eloiza—don’t you wish yourself again 
in the dear wood on the banks of the Schuylkill, or with 
good Mrs. Wilson and her dear friends in America, en- 
joying the 
Feast of reason and the flow of son]? 

No, replied Matilda, though I bless the day that sent me 
to that delightful spot, as the most propitious of my lie, 
for it introduced you to me, my beloved friend—-yet do f 
not wish to endure again the internal pangs I have suffer- 
ec; the conflict is almosi over, and my bosom will soon 
find that peace it has ever been a strangerto. You, cried 
Floiza, you, my dear Matilda—your bosom the seat of 
sorrow! you that deserve every blessing Heaven can. be- 
stow. O! if you are not happy why should I repine, whe 
have so few merits? Matifda wept. But tell me, said Elorza, 
whence springs this sorrow.. From an ungovernable pas- 
sion, which originated in the best of motives—was our- 
tured by deceit through the worst—and to whose arts 1 
should have fallen a victim but for an ali-directing Prov:- 
dence, that shewed me my danger ere it was too late, ane 
who will, I trust, enable me to rebound on her bosom ihe 
-pan gs she wished to inflict on-me. Ask no farther at pre- 
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sent, my dear Eloiza; my fall is yet enveloped in mystery. 
Time and the inspiration of my guardian angel will, | 
trust, disperse it: then will you behold Matilda arise in 
triumph to that place in society nature designed her to fill. 
‘Fhe woman is almost subdued in my heart—yet shall you 
not, dear, devoted, suffering, unoffending girl, fall a vic- 
tim to her malice. Here she stopped, and walked out of 
the room with an air of majesty Eloiza had never seen 
her wear before. A tour was then proposed to the differ- 
ent watering places in England. I should like to sce 
Wales, added Matilda. You will not have time this sum- 
mer, replied Lady Seymour—but next spring [ hope my 
son will have recovered the coronet, which has so long lain 
dormant in our family. He will then be at leisure to es- 
cort us. As he has already been over the greater part of 
Wales his protection and knowledge will be of material 
advantage to us—besides, Mr. Clayton seems so anxious 
to return to Belmont Park, that it seems cruel to detain 
him. against his will. He must remain with me, said Ma- 
tilda, till J return there, which will not be till the ensuing 
spring. I mean to take a house in town this winter. Will 
you, my dear Lady Seymour, honor me with your counte- 
nance there? Certainly, my love, though by compliance I 
oblige my son to continue in the temple for the winter. 
‘They now commenced their tour, but found all the other 
watering places only an imitation of Bath; they had all its 
vices without its pleasures—and though nature had ddne 
much for them, art, fashion and folly had almost annihila- 
tedevery charm. ‘They turned from them with disgust— 
and early in October made their entry into the metropolis. 
Here & new scene of pleasure broke upon them, but it 
was that of grandeur, and the three girls hed employment 
sufficient to gaze, wonder and admire. ‘The house was 
in Grosvenor Square—and to do justice to the taste of 
George Seymour, it was the temple of elegance. Ma- 

tilda’s orders were, spare no expense, and she was literally 
obeyed. Here they made their entrance in the metropolis 
of Great Britain—the emporium of taste, elegance and 
fashion. Science followed their steps, and their house be- 
came the resort of the literatiof London. ‘Their enter- 
tainments were delightful, fer reason, taste and fancy pre- 
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sided at them—and so equally was the palm of beauty 
divided, that none knew which of the three to adjudge it 
to. Matilda was all grace, elegance end dignity; Louisa 
beautiful, lively and fascinating; Eloiza mild, gentle and 
penetrating. Thus all had their admirers, and not a few 
were the offers of marriage they received—but they were 
rejected as soon as made. In the heart of Eloiza Cler- 
mont reigned unrivalled. I do not wish to marry, my 
dear Madam, said she to Lady Seymour (on her pressing 
the proposal of a gentleman of large fortune and unexcep- 
tionable character.) Why then should I accept his gene- 
rous offer, when I have not even a heart to give him in 
exchange? But Matilda was not so candid; she coqueted 
with all. Her house was the abode of the loves—for the 
graces were its inhabitants. Poor Geerge Seymour’s heart 
felt the full power of her charms—he loved* her to mad- 
ness—she saw it and triumphed. He was the most ele- 
gant young man in the kingdom, and his mind was as ex- 
alted as his form-was noble. His heart was the eounter- 
of her own; and Matilda now indeed felt the power 
of love—for in his presence alone all her majesty forsook 
her, and she became the blushing, trembling girl. Lady 
Seymour saw with pleasure their growing attachment, but 
she left them to themselves. Time does all things right, 
said she to Clayton (on his expressing a wish to see them 
united.) George is not yet in a situation to address her, 
and he will never act a dishonorable part. I really, Ma- 
dam, said Clayton, desire nothing so ardently as to see my 
cousin married, and Sir George is the only man I know to 
whom I think she will make a suitable wife. Her fortune 
requires the man she marries should be a great character. 
The estate will give him unbounded influence in the coun- 
ty,and make hima most respectable member in parliament. 
Hitherto the borough has been represented by those who 
had no interest in it—but a man of Sir George’ s character 
will not suffer his tenants to be cy phers in the community. 
The winter passed in a succession of pleasures: Eloiza 
was happy though she felt her dependant sitdation—yet 
she knew she had no right to expect perfect felicity, and 
she thanked Providence for the blessing that it bestowed 
upon her. Every hope of agaim secing “Clermont was ex 
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tinguished; indeed the whole seemed but as a vision of 
fancy. ‘To have passed, as she had done, so many hours 
of calm delight in his company, seemed like romance; but, 
alas! it was reality,painfulreality. The spring wasadvancing, 
and Matilda talked of returning to Belmont Park early in 
May. It is but the beginning of March, said Eloiza— do 
not, therefore, for Heaven’s sake, make me fcel the separa- 
tion before it arrives. It will be severe enough then. 


{ To be continued. } 


nase Se 


THE GENTLEMAN’S LOOKING.-GLASS. 
No. VI. 


Continued. 


This was the first shock my spirits had ever received; 
but misfortune had just been introduced to me, and for 
years she was my most intimate companion. 

In a few weeks after my mother’s departure, my dear 
Maria caught a severe cold from assisting the girls in 
the kitchen with a large ironing. ‘The complaint turned 
to a pleurisy; and in four weeks was this darling sister 
consigned to the mansion of the dead. Sweet lovely girl, 
thou wert dear as the life’s blood that animated my frame 
—but thou art at rest—happy, enviable was thy fate, for 
called in youth and beauty’s bloom, you felt not the sor- 
row that for years distracted your unhappy sister—and 
often has fancy presented thee to me as a ministering an- 
gel hovering round and shielding me from destruction. 


Those that the gods love die young, 


said Mrs. Diwson, as she gazed on the cold, inanimate 
form of my loved Maria—not a tear assuaged the agony 
of her breast, which seemed bursting—but from that hour 
she sunk beneath our united misfortune—and six months 
after the death of Maria I followed this dear friend to the 
same burying ground where my Maria rested—one grave 
% ‘ters them —and now my only desire is to sleep with 

om, and wake as they did to a joyful eternity. O, ma- 
dum, the recollection of these events, though thirty years 
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has rolled over, is too much for my hard acquired forti- 
tude. But then I 
Weep my gricfs away. 
Sterne. 

And I had Alfred near me. The loss of Mrs. Dawson 
sunk me into a low, nervous fever, that at times almost 
deprived me of all power of motion. I would sit for 
hours in one position—and a stranger would easily have 
mistaken me fer a statue. During this time Margaretta 
managed the fund—for I knew not what was passing 
around me. Mrs. Dawson had let all her property to me 
—this amounted to five thousand dollars in the bank, and 
a plantation in South Carolina, the furniture of the house, 
plate, clothes, and valuable trinkets. During my imbeci- 
lity my uncle came down to Philadelphia, and seen every 
thing properly disposed of. The house Albert had be- 
gun to build was finished—and as my recovery was all 
that was wanting to consummate our marriage, the furni- 
ture and piate was removed there, and me sent into the 
country to board. ‘Two months passed on—my nerves 


gradually regained strength, 


And health began to flush my cheek 
With a faint, roseate blush. 


[ Zo be continued. | 


ADDRESSED TO JULIET. 


Juliet, when first our love was young, 

1 hung, enraptured, on thy tongue. 

Then first I felt sly Cupid’s dart, 

Which yet is ranklitig in my heart— 

’T was then I met thy sparkling eye— 

Twas then I breath’d the enraptnr’d sigh— 
My fancy unconfiu’d. 


Alas! that pain so sweet, so dear, 
My tortur’d bosom still must bear— 
For you, like all your fickle sex, 
My love deride. my temper .ex— 
The fault is ia your mind. 
ROMEO. 
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THE HARP, No. XII. 
WAR AND PEACE. 


By W. LAKE, of Pennsylvania. 


When the sweet smiling moon rolls her orb thre’ the sky, 
And the white chorails are flying afar, 
I rove through the grove, 
While no danger is nigh, 
And with pensiveness utter a heart-broken sigh, 
As I think on the borrors of war. 


O’er the earth hostile armies in battle around 
Spread destruction and carnage afar, 
While blood, like a food, 
Flows with crimson the ground, 
And the groans of the dying unnumbered resound 
Oh! the horrors of merciless war! 


Heaven hasten the time when the battle shall cease, 
Aud dread terror be banish’d afar, 
When love, like a dove, 
With the emblems of peace, 
Saall return to the ark, and wretchedness cease, 
Which embitters the horrors of war. 


Then the vulture despair, shall from misery fly, 
And no ill-emen’d, grief-bearing star 
Shall keep gentle sleep 
From the fatherless eye, 
Nor disturb the repose of the brave with a sigh, 
lor the wide-was'ing horrors of war. 


On reading the Impromptu in last week’s Tea Tray. 


Philosephy sipping the nectar of Love, 
Is surely an idea sublime; 

And like all that Apollo has written, will preve 
That Poesy blooms io our elime. 


Yet when Beauty and Grace unheeded implore, 
For the joy his society gives; 

When Friendship’s soft call is attended no more, 
And but for Ambition he lives; 


Pleasure, Friendship forgetting, devoted to law, 
Since thus Stoic-hearted Apollo can prove; 

Oh, West! take thy magical pencil, and draw 
Genius, refusing the nectar of Love. 


CORA. 
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OBLIVION. 


I saw a monarch, great in name, 

Of high renown and matchless fame, 
Deck’d with his royal rebes and crown: 
I saw Qblivion strike him down! 


I saw a conqueror in his car, 
Loaded with trophies gain’d afar; 
I saw Oblivion poise his dart,. 
And pierce the hero to his heart; 
I saw a stately column rise, 
Adorn’d with sculptur’d victories; 
I saw Oblivion make a thrust, 
And lo! it crumbled into dust! 


I saw a man in modest dress, 
Assist the poor and fatherless; 
I saw Oblivion’s mighty arm 
In vain attempt to do him harm. 


When this I saw, I musing said, 

“Oblivion now thy power is dead; 
A viRTUOUS MAN may thee defy; 
His deeds are register’d on high.” 


Ce eee 


TO APOLLO, 


On hearing he was in love with a formal Prude. 


Why so mute is thy harp, O thou bright god of song? 
Sirike in numbers sublime its gay chords sweet along, 
Nor expend all thy fire on the god of the bw— 

He will prove but a traitor, and sink you in wee. 


Tho’ Daphne swift flies when too close you pursue, 

‘Fake your harp, charming youth, and she’ll soon follow yeu— 
For poesie’s sweet numbers, like magic, can charm, 

And e’en the cold bosom of prudery warm. 


Then tune thy sweet harp, let its smooth numbers flow, 
And Cupid an arrow will fix in his bow, 

That will pierce her cold heart till she sinks in your arms, 
And Hymen’s gay torch banish Love’s soft alarms. 


CECILIA. 


How uncertain are the plans of man in their accomplishments. The 
seing who dwells to-day in peace and security on the banks of the Ar- 
no, may be destined by fate to find histomb in the sandy deserts of 
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MARRIED, 
By the Rev. Robert Birch. Me. ccbert ‘fodson, of Eastern Short; 
Mlarslind,to Miss Mary Ann Cook. cawgiter of Alexander Cook, Esq. 


Ov Monday last, by the Rev. Dr. Wilson, Dr. 4. Perlee, of Ches- 
ter, (Pe.)to Miss Jane Maria Anderson, of this city. 

UO Wednesday evening, by she Rev. Mr. Du Barthe, Mr. Francis 
VWelizet to Miss Sopthia Santinier, both of this elly. 

A’ Swanzey (R. 1) on the 19tb ult. by Thomas Peck Esq Mr. Wil- 
liam Maker, aged 1%, lo Miss £1 zabeth Mason, aged 33, both of that 
plac 

in Germany, Sept. 17,the Arch Duke Charles, brother of the Em- 
peror of Austria, to the Princess Henrietta-Alexandrine-F rederique- 
Whilbelmine, daughter of the Prince of Nassau Weilburg. The bride- 
groom’s age is 44; the bride’s !8. 

DIED, 

On the 4th Ins’, after alingering illness, Mre. Frances Afason. wife 
of Mr. N. Mason. 

. On the 28th ult. after a lingering illness, Rebecca Trotter, of this 
city, In the 25th year of her age 

In this city, on the 28th ult. He mry Sigourney Eayres, eldest son of 
‘Thomas 8, Eayres. 

Also, the Rev. Drury I acy, of Virginia. 

On the morning of the 5th ult. at Germantown, Mr. Wilifam dsh- 
mead, ') (he 80th year of his age. 

At B.itimore, on the 2d inst. the Most Rev. Dr. Jo4n Carroll, Arch 
Bishop of Baltimore, in the 80:h year of his age. 

Lately, at Boston, Miss A/mira B. Sutheriand, aged 15 years. The 
oceasion of her death should operate as a caution to the fair sex; she 
was ata practising ball on Tuesday evening last. (28t) Nov.) and 
while dancing, suddenly fell, and expired instantly—it appeared tbat 
she hd on excessively tight laced corsetts, which would not admit 
her lungs to perform their wovted office! 


A WET NURSE. 

A respectable young married woman. « \o hus lost her infant, wishes 
to take a child of reputable parents to suckle in her own house. On 
enquiry of Dr. Park or at this office, every satisfaction will be given 
that parents can desire. 
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